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COLLINS AND SIMS’ COMBINED DOOR BELL AND 
BURGLAR ALARM. 

The engravings represent a device intended to act as an or¬ 
dinary day alarm for visitors in place of the common door 
bell, and also as a means of notifying the inmates -when the 
burglar attempts to unlawfully enter. Pig. 1 represents the 
mechanism, the bell being removed to show the parts. A, is 



a plate of metal to be secured to the inside of the door. The ' 
beU—the ordinary gong-shaped bell—is screwed on the cen-1 
ter spindle, B. C is a cam secured to a shaft passing through 
the door, and fitted on the outside vrith an ornamental crank. I 
When it is turned the points engage with the arm end of the | 
hammer lever, D, bringing the hammer back toward the cen- j 
ter of the plate for a blow. The spring, E, when the hammer 
is released from the cam, throws the hammer against the 
bell. This is the mechanism for the ordinary purposes of a 
door bell. 

When, however it is to be used as a burglar alarm another 
device comes into play. The curved lever, P, is provided with 
notches at one end which are arranged so as to come in con¬ 


tact with the lo-wor end of the hammer lever. This notched 
lever is operated by a cam, G, on the horizontal shaft which 
actuates the lever, F, against its short end, and depressing the 
notched end, brings the hammer back for a blow. To the 
I shaft is attached a handle, H, which may be connected by a 
cord, or wire and hook to a staple on the door jamb, as in 
Fig. 2. It will be seen that if the door is then opened the 
handle, II, will bo lifted and give an alarm by the bell. 



There appears to be nothing in this device liable to derange¬ 
ment or breaking. It is certainly simple enough to be dura¬ 
ble. It was patented through the Scientific American Pat¬ 
ent Agency, Nov. 20th, 1866 by D. L. Collins, or Elbridge 
Sims, Antwerp, N. Y.,whom address for additional particulars. 


THE WASTING OF COINS. 


It is stated by an eminent English authority that the life 
of coins is much briefer now than before the introduction of 
steam for passenger travel. This is attributed to the almost 
constant attrition to which they are subjected by being car¬ 
ried about and the consequent passage of them from hand to 
hand. The authority we quote states that it takes on an av¬ 
erage a hundred old shillings to make eighty new ones. This 
is a fearful waste, and as we expect some time to see gold and 
silver again a common medium of exchange in this country, 
it is of some importance to ascertain a remedy for the de¬ 
terioration of coins. With copper and bronze coins it may be 
of no consequence, as they never bear intrinsically the value 
which they nominally possess, so that there is really no actual 
loss from wear. Gold and silver coins, however, are really 
worth their face or nominal value. 

The method of manufacturing coins is opposed to their 
longevity. The plain disk is placed between the dies, as soft 
as the most perfect annealing can make it. When minted 
the recessed surface is hardened by compression, while the 
raised surfaces are left in a state very near that of their origi¬ 
nal softness. But these parts, unfortunately, are just those 
most exposed to attrition. The only remedy that suggests 
itself under these circumstances is a broad and projecting rim 
w’hich, presenting less surface than the other figures, and be¬ 
ing higher, would in a measure defend and protect them from 
rapid deterioration. 


Xlie Prussian Patent l,aw. 

In our last number w'e discussed the defects of the Prussian 
patent system, and intimated that measures were in progress to 
improve it. We have since received a letter from the U.S. min¬ 
ister at Berlin, Hon. Jos. A. Wright, in answer to one we ad¬ 
dressed to him on this subject in November last. He says the 
whole subject of patents in Prussia is practically under the 
direction of a Minister who changes and controls it from 
time to time as he sees fit. He also says that a gentleman is 
now preparing an act—-or new law—for the “New North 
German Confederation ” which will embrace aU modem re¬ 
forms such as will meet the requirements of the present time. 
Mr. Wright has given this subject considerable attention and 
deserves the thanks of his countrymen. 


City Subscribers. —The Scientific Amer- j 

IOA 2 T will be delivered in eyery part of the city at $4 a ! 
year. Single copies for sale at all the News Stands in 
this city, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and 'WdlUanisburg, and 
by most of the News Dealers in the United States. 

Receipts. —When money is paid at the ofiice 

for subscriptions, areceiptfor itwilibe given; but when 
subscribers remit their money by mail, they may con¬ 
sider the arrival of the first paper Q.1}ona-ild6 acknowl¬ 
edgment of their funds. 




A limited numher of advertisements will he ad¬ 
mitted in this page on the follotoing terms :— 
Seventy-five cents a line, each insertion, foi' solid 
matter; one dollar a line when accompanied 


HOW TO OBTAIN 

PAlTENTS. 

The first Inquiry that presents Itself to one who has 
made any Improvement or discovery Is: “ Can I obtain a 
Patent? * A positive answer can only he had hy present¬ 
ing a complete application for a Patent to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Patents. An application consists of a Model, 
Drawings, Petition, Oath, and full Specification. Various 
ofllcial rules and formalities must also he observed. The 
efforts of the inventor to do all this husiiiess himseU'are 
generally without success. After a season of great per¬ 
plexity and delay, he is usually glad to sMh the 
work'dorie'over''again. '^The best plan i’s to solicit proper 
advice at the beginning. 

If the parties consulted are honorable men, the inven¬ 
tor may safely confide his Ideas to them; they will advise 
whether the improvement is probably patentable, and 
will give him all the directions needful to protect his 
*^®V?(MUNN & CO.) have been actively engaged in the 
business of obtaining patents for over twenty yeias-near- 
ly a quarter of a century. Many thomsands of inventors 


to see them In person,-- — -, 

letter. In all cases they may expect from us an honest 
opinion. For such consultations, opinion, and advice, we 
malte no charge. A pen-and-ink sketch, and a description 
of the Invention should he sent, together with stamps for 
return postap. Write plainly do not use pencil nor pale 

Ail huslness committed to our care, and all consulta¬ 
tions, are kept by us searet and strictly confidential. Ad¬ 
dress MDNlf & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 

In Order to Apply fora Patent, the law requires 
that a model shall be furnished, not over a foot In any di¬ 
mensions,—smaller,If possible. Send themodel by express, 
pre-paid, addressed to Munn & Co., 37 Park Row, N. Y., 
together with a description of Its operation and merits: 
also, remit the first Government and stamp fees, $16. On 
receipt thereof we will prepare the patent papers and send 
them to the Inventor for examination, signature, and oath. 
Our charge for preparing the drawings and all the docu¬ 
ments, with attendance to the business before the Patent 
Oflloe, is $25, for the simplest cases, up to $35, and more, 
according to the labor involved. Our charges are always 
very moderate. When the patent is allowed, $20 more is 
paid the Government, making a total of $61 for the sim. 
plest ease. 

The model should be neatly made of any suitable mate¬ 
rials, strongly fastened, without glue, varnished or paint¬ 
ed. The name of the Inventor should be engraved or paint¬ 
ed upon It. When the Invention consists of an improve¬ 
ment upon some other machine, a full working model of 
the whole machine will not be necessary. But the model 
must be sufllclently perfect to show, with clearness, the 
nature and operation of the Improvement. 

New medicines or medical compounds, and usefnl mix¬ 
tures of all kinds, are patentable. 

When the Invention consists of a medicine or compound, 
or a new article of manufacture, or a new composition, 
samples of the article must be furnished, neatly put up. 
Also, send us a full statement of the Ingredients, propor¬ 
tions, mode of preparation, uses, and merits. 

Tlie average time required to procure a patent is i 
W£eks. We frequently get them through in less time; t„. 
In other cases, owing to delay on the part of the officials, 
the period is sometimes extended to two or three months, 
and even more. We make a special point to forward — 
cases as kapidlv as possible. 


Quick Applications.—When, from any reason, 
parties are desirous of applying for Patents or Caveats, in 
GREAT HASTE, witliout a moment’s loss of time, they have 
only to write or telegraph us specially to that effect, 
and we will make special exertions for them. We can 
prepare and mail the necessary papers at less than an 
hour’s notice, If required. 

Caveats.—A Caveat gives a limited but Immediate 
protection, and is particularly useful where the Invent' 

13 not fully completed, or the model is not ready, or i 
ther time is wanted for experiment or study. After a „„ 
veat has been filed, the Patent Office will not issue a pat¬ 
ent for the same invention to any other person, without 
giving notice to the Caveator, who is then allowed three 
months time to file in an application for a patent. A Ca¬ 
veat, to be of any value, snould contain a clear and con¬ 
cise description of the Invention, so far as It has been 
completed, illustrated by drawings when the subject ad¬ 
mits. A Caveat consists of the Petition, Oath, Specifica¬ 
tion, and Drawings. Thq Government fee for filing a Ca¬ 
veat is $10, and our ordinary charge to prepare the docu¬ 
ments and attend ^o the^ whole hus^ess fr^m $10^ to $15. 
us a letter con1;alnlng a sketch o7the invention, with ™de- 
serlption In his own words, and fees, $25 in full. Address 
MDNN & CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 

.j.,,.,--— .... time. A Cave- 
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Park Row, N. Y. 

e made to Caveats_.,_ „ . 

-- . and can be renewed on payment of 

year for as long a period as desired. 

Preliminary E.vainiuntioii.—This ennalafs i 
.specimsear^h.^maAe U " ” ' ' ~ 

...Sotl,,... pa.craui.u 

he found which is 


Office, Washing- 
certain wh‘ether,”amo'ng alf the thousands of patrats and 
models there stored, any Invention can he found which is 
similar In character to that of the applicant. On the com¬ 
pletion of this special search, we send a written report of 
the result to the party concerned, with suitable advice. 
Onr charge for this service Is $5. 

If the device has been patented, the time and expense 
of coiistmctlng models, preparing documents, etc., will, 
in most cases, he saved by means of this search; If the in¬ 
vention has been in part patented, the applicant will be 
enabled to modllyhis claims and expectations accord-' 

Parties desiring the Preliminary Examination are re¬ 
quested to remit the fee ($5), and furnish us with a sketch 
-'r photograph, and a brief description of the Invention, 
■where examination Is wanted npon more than one in- 
. entlon, $5 for each must he sent, a.s each device requires 
a separate, careful search. Address MDNN & CO., 37 Park 
Row, New York. 

Iiii'arinalion—If you wish for general Infior- 
1 to the rules and law of Infringements, Reissues, 
... ,tc., state your inquiries clearly, and rendt $5. 
Opinions, in special cases of infringement, cost more. ^ 

If you wish for advice lii regard to assignments, or upon 
"he rights of parties under assignments, joint ownership in 
atents, contracts, or licenses, state the points clearly un- 
n whlch^lnformatkn Is wanted, and remit $5. 

nt Is ofllcial^ recorded,^r^'Washln^k 


HI abstract o 
and'remit $5 
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a description ftom tl 


E^OR SALE.-WILL SELL THE EX- 

an™F"^|eS;“r'^ att3chld.™Ill*^^^ 

ist. Address ALBERT D. RUS'f, Patentee, 

St. Louis, Gratiot Co., Mich. 


piRCULAR SAWS— 

sawR^^tMOVABLE TEETH. Thes i 
saws cut more and better lumber In the same time, and with 
-■ «,o w„rld,wlth le- 


drawings of any Patent, 
he speclflcatlou, give the pat- 
latent, and remit $5. 

, -- -assignment of a Patent, or any 

share thereof, or a license, made out In the proper man¬ 
ner, and placed on record, give us the full names of the 
partl 3 residences title of tke invention, etc., and “eSt 
$D. This includes record lee. 

fore or'after'the^nnTof ^®*'Sned either be- 

tracts In regard io Inventions need toAmrecordod'^llke as¬ 
signments, at Washington. For any agreemenror con¬ 
tract that you wish prepared, remit $6. A 

we (ifuNN & CO.) have branch of- 
floes in Washington, and have constant access to all the 
public records. We can therefore make for vou anv Mnd 

ents, either pending or rejected, that you may desire. 

T}” “f ’w 18, that the 
prior patentee is entitled to a broad Interpretation of his 
claims. The scope of any patent Is therefore governed b-y 
the Inventions of prior dale. To determine whether the 
use 01 a patent is an inmngement of another, generallv 
requires a most careful Btuay of all analogous prior paj[ 
enfe; and rejected applications. An opinion based upon 
snoh^ study requires for Its preparation much time and 

Having access to all the patents, models, public records, 
drawings, and other documents pertaining to the P-it enf 
Office, we are prepared to make examinations, and give 
opinions upon aU Infringement questions, advice M to the 

Jonnec^teiL ^d^ 

The expense of these examinations, with written onin 
inv’olved*^ from $25 to $100 or more, according to the labor 

Intei-ferenccs.—When each of two or more persona 
claims to be the first Inventor of the same thing, an “ in- 
terferenee " Is declared between them, and a trial Is had 
before the Commission'’” 'V'’” ontia — . 

the parties has already 
Interference • -'‘'t- 


ir does the fact tl 


iterfcrence; for, although the Commissioner has no oowl 
r to cancel a patent already issued, he may. If he finds 
hat another person was the prior Inventor, give hiir 


When an application is found to conflict with a caveat, 
the caveator is allowed a period of three months within 
which to present an application, when an interference 
may be declared. 

Upon the declaration of an interference, a day will be 
fixed for closing the testimony, and a further day fixed 
lor the hearing of the cause. The arguments of counsel 
must be in the office on the day of hearing. 

If eithp party wishes a postponement, either of the day 
for closing the testimony, or of the day of hearing, he 
must, before the day he thus seeks to nostnone is nast 
show by affidavit, a sufficient reason for such postpone- 


;o MUNN CO., No. 37 Par^Row.N 
'•Book of Instriictiousy containing the 
OfflP.iQi —able tab] 


engravings, valuable tabfes^for 
calculations, and full instructions concerning the cost of 
■atents, method of proceedure, forms for assignments, 
tc., IS sent qratis on application. 

Address all letters (post-paid), 

MUNN & CO., 

No. 37 Park Row, New York City. 
Office in Wasliington, Cor. P and 7th streets. 

^“ The SoiENTiFio Ambrican, a large and snlendid 
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T O PIN MANUFACTURERS.— 

NO MORE TROUBLE FROM PINS COMING OFT. 

A New Pin, Patented Dec. 11,1866. 

For description and cut see Scientific American, No.8, 
page 36. The Letters Patent allow a variety of forms, so 
that pins can be made to be withdrawn by fingers only, 
without injury to the fabric. or. If designed for permanent 
f^tenings, can be made so as to be removed only by tear* 

f he e'ntlre rights for the United States, or rights for dis¬ 
tricts, will be sold. Being a monopoly for seventeen 
ii*® purchaser an Immense profit. 

The Patent will be sold to the highest bidder. Offers 
may be made to, or information obtfflned from, the •tor- 
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Scientific American. 

ENLARGED FOR 1867. 

This is the oldest, the largest and most widely circulated 
journal of Its class now published. It is the constant aim- 
Editors to discuss all subjects relating to the indus¬ 
trial arts and sciences, in a plain, practical, and attract- 

latest and best Inventions of the day are de- 
Bcrlbedandllluetratedby Splendid Enqe.vvings prepared 
expressly for Its columns by the first Mechanical Engrav¬ 
ers in the country. 

It would be Impossible within the limits of this Pros¬ 
pectus, to enumerate the great variety of subjects dis¬ 
cussed and illustrated. A few only can be Indicated, such 
as Steam and Mechanical Engineering, Fire-arms, Mechan¬ 
ics' Tools, Manufacturing Machines, Farm Implements, 
Hydraulic Engines, Wood-working Machines, Chemical 
Apparatus, Household Utensils, Curious Inventions, be¬ 
side all the varied articles designed to lighten the labors 
of man In the Shop, Factory, Warehouse, and Household. 

The SoiENTiFio American has always been the Ad¬ 
vocate 01 the Eights of American Inventors. Each 
number contains a weekly list of Claims of Patents, 
furnished expresslT for It by the Patent Office, together 
with notes descriptive of Amerlcau and European Patent¬ 
ed Inventions. 

Patent Law Decisions, and questions arising under 
these laws, are fully and freely discussed by an able writer 
on Patent Law. 

Correspondents frequently write that a single reclge 
will repay them the whole cost of a year’s subscription. 

With such advantages and facilities, the columns of the 
SciENTiPio American are of special value to all who d« 
sire to be well informed about the progress of Art, Science 
Invention, and Discovery, 

Published Weekly, two volumes each year, commencin* 


January and July, 

Per annum. 

Six months.. 


...$3 00 


Ten copies for'o'rie'Year _ 

Canada aabscriptioo8,25 cents extra. Specimen cople 
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refuses or neglects to give Ris son a personal independence 
Ry fumisRing Rim witR a practical knowledge of a useful 
occupation, condemns Rim to a life of dependence and 
trouble tRan wRicR deatR itself would be preferable. It is 
not necessary in all cases tRat Re sRould be a farmer or a 
mecRanic; tRe labor of tRe brain is as useful as tRat of tRe 
muscle, but tRe young man sRould be taugRt to labor eitRer 
witR muscle or brain. TRat brain labor is more Ronorable 
than tRat of tRe Rands is a nonsensical notion, unwortRy 
sucR a race as tRat wRicR Ras for its mission tRe subjugation 
of a continent. TRe farmer and tRe mecRanic—if tRey per¬ 
form well tReir parts—are not only as useful but fully as 
Ronorable as tRe minister, tRe lawyer, pRysician, or editor. 
In every case labor is tRe price of success and tRe road to 
power, and in all cases tRat labor is a benefit to tRe world 
we Uve i%. 
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TRere can be no surer evidence of tRe decay of a people tRan 
disincUnation to useful labor and supercilious contempt of 
tRe laborer. TRat this disposition is growing among 
sufficiently evident from tRe efforts of our thinking mi 
their affirmations of the “ dignity of labor,” their protests 
against luxury, and their denunciations of the indecent baste 
to get rich, shown in the mania for speculation, which makes 
the needs of a nation and the food of the poor, objects of its 
unholy lust. 

But it is not our intention to write a RomiIy,.Rut simply 
to speak a few words in truth and soberness on a subject that 
intimately concerns every yoimg man for himself, and every 
citizen for Ris country. Except in a state of society where 
the producers are serfs, thralls, helots, or slaves it cannot Re 
degrading to work. TRat citizens of a democratic republic 
sRould look upon labor as unworthy a man, is as certain a 
sign of the RoUowness of our democratic pretensions 
the eagerness with which we accept the senseless decora¬ 
tions and titles bestowed by crowned beads, Industry 
virtue and not less a duty. TRe lazy man who could if Re 
would, do a share of the labor which is necessary to comfort 
and luxury, and refuses because Re Ras enough of the pro¬ 
ducts of labor to live without producing, is an abortion not 
fitted for this working world. For Rim there should be a 
paradise of enforced idleness where Re might vegetate 
fungous luxuriance, undisturbed by the spade or Roe of 
tive life. 

If the examples of some of the most celebrated men are 
any value whatever, their Uves would show that the knowl¬ 
edge and practice of a useful profession did not detract from 
their fame. Take for instance the life of the apostle Paul. 
TRe only liberally educated man of the first apostles. Raving 
been brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, and the son of a 
Pharisee, himself a Pharisee of the “ most slraitest sect, 
which corresponds to the L. L. D. and D. D. of our style, yet 
Re was not ashamed to work at Ris trade as a tent maker. 
Has a man lived since Ris day who Ras exerted more in- 
fiuence on the progress of the race ? Probably not; and yet 
while we do not claim that Ris occupation and trade 
tent maker made him what Re was, we do claim that 
neither Ris knowledge nor practice of Ris craft militated 
against Ris success as a reformer. 

But apart from the low considerations of present profit and 
the higher ones of future notoriety, there is a duty which 
every human being is bound to respect. If labor is not the 
normal condition of the race it is imperative on us now 
lowing that we are in a transition from idleness (or rather 
laziness), through the ordeal of labor to the Utopia where all 
we need shall come fully prepared to our Rands, this tran¬ 
sition state demands action. 

But the normal and the proper condition of the human race 
is one oi work, and it would not Re difficult to prove that 
this condition of labor, as a price for enjoyment, is the divine 
law as well as the most effectual means of human happiness. 
TRere can be no more saddening sight than that of a 
without an object in life except to compass Ris own personal 
enjoyment. No man purely selfish can Re happy. The grand 
element of happiness is the consciousness that we are contri¬ 
buting to the comfort of others. He who lives for himself 
alone, from the contributions of others, misses some of the 
most exquisite enjoyments of life. This is not mere talk but 
God’s eternal truth. 

In a country like ours, where nature presents to us thou¬ 
sands of opportunities, it is worse than neglectful to refuse to 
contribute onr share in their improvement, The father who 


The idea of a universal language has been for centuries a 
dream, or rather a prophetic inspiration of some of the fore¬ 
most thinkers of the race ; for there is nothing impossible 
tbe idea nor improbable in its fulfillment. But human pro¬ 
gress is by steps—or gradations—one thing at a time—and 
before we can welcome the beginning of an approach to 
common language expressive of ideas which compass all the 
subjects upou which the human mind exerts itself, we i 
be content if we can see an agreement in a common method 
of interpretation on one single subject, that of money, 
the love of money is the root of all evU, its proper use is 
life of all progress, and whatever may facilitate that us 
worthy attention. 

A system of international currency has been proposed, and 
a convention agreed upon by the leading nations of continen¬ 
tal Europe has recommended such a change in the value of 
the different national coins as shall make them, their di¬ 
visions, and multiplies, interchangeable without loss, 
not proposed to change the name or character of the present 
coins in use by the people of different nations, but only to 
equalize their values. The proposition of the convention ii 
to adopt the French Napoleon as the unit of stsndard for 
gold, probably from the fact that'it already circulates with¬ 
out difficulty all over the continent and is largely current 
Asia and Africa. The standard of fineness established by the 
United States government is common also to at least eight 
gold coins in foreign countries. The difference in value at 
present is very trifling between five American dollars, 
English sovereign, twenty-five French francs, five German 
rixthalers, one hundred Spanish reals, five Brazilian milreis, 
and five dollars of the Central and South American States 
BO the difficulty of equalizing coins of the different nations is 
reduced to very small limits. The English sovereign, if re¬ 
duced in value only four cents, would be of the same worth 

twenty-five francs, and the American dollar would have to 
he reduced a little over three cents to conform to the five 
francs of Prance. 

The equalization of values thus assured, the numerical re¬ 
lation of the different coins one to another would seem to 
present no great difficulty. Notwithstanding the apparent 
advantages of some other systems, it would seem that none 
possess so many good points with so few objectionable fea¬ 
tures as the decimal. Lord Overstone advocates twelve as 
standard of division and multiplication, and Mr. Nystrom 
sixteen on account of its snsceptibUity of binary division 
but it is evident that in either case other representative 
characters must be added to our present system of notation, 
which would for a long time prSvent the adoption of such a 
system. Moreover, the manifest advantages of the French 
decimal system of weights and measures and its very general 
and increasing use, as well as the partial introduction of the 
decimal system of coinage in other countries beside the 
United States, would seem to designate this as the proper 
base for divisions and multiplies of value. We Resume it 
cannot he successfuUy disputed that our system of money 
is superior in convenience to that of any other nation. It 
follows the system of notation in use throughout [the world, 
and gives less trouble to the foreigner than that of any other 
country. If a common system of coinage be generally adop¬ 
ted for facilitating monetary exchanges we sincerely hope 
that the decimal basis will also he employed to determine 
the relations of the coins. 


public statistics, in postal arrangements, in the custom 

houses, and other branches of Government administration. 

“ 3. The commission does not consider, as appertaining to 
its mission, the duty of making standards the exact proto¬ 
types of those of Paris. The Government of each country 
will take upon itself the verification of each of these stand¬ 
ards. 

“ The commission declares that the present report contains 
the expression of its deliberations and conclusions. It ex¬ 
presses a wish that different nations will yield to the solici¬ 
tations of science and the manifestations of opinion.” 

Responsive to the first recommendation of the Commission 

e notice that in our own state the metric system of 
weights and measures has recently received a new and 
powerful impetus. At a recent meeting of the Teachers’ 
Association of the State of New York, after an able dis¬ 
cussion of the subject it was concluded that the system 
should he taught in the common schools and acade¬ 
mies of the State. We understand that text books adapted 
to the system have been under preparation, and will he ready 
for use at the beginning of the next academic year. Several 
of the colleges also have added the metrical system to the 
ordinary subjects of examination for matriculation. If theso 
plans are faithfully carried out, the final abolition of our pres¬ 
ent incongruous weights and measures is near at hand. 

We suggest that the subject is already worthy the atten- 
tention of business men—manufacturers and tradesmen. Are 
there not places already where the new weights or measures 
may he profitably employed ? Is there not some article of 
commerce that may be advantageously prepared in accordance 
with the new scale ? At any rate, some mathematical instru¬ 
ment maker will do well to jirepare for sale, models of the new 
measures and weights. A metrical pocket rule, in our opin¬ 
ion, would prove a very lucrative manufacturing enterprise. 

The American people are proverbially quick of apprehen¬ 
sion, and if the subject he zealously agitated, the reform 
might he completed in a year. The metric system only 
needs to be explained to be appreciated, and with us the ap¬ 
preciation of a good thing is almost equivalent to its adoption. 


THE METEIC SYSTEM AS A BEANCH OF EDOCATION. 

The Congress assembled in Paris in connection with the 
Universal Exposition, for the purpose of considering the 
feasibility of selecting and recommending some system of 
weights, coins and measures, which if adopted, shall be uni¬ 
form among aU nations, have submitted their official report 
relative to units of measure and weight. In substance, the 
commission recommend the prompt substitution for the old 
system, of the metric system in all its integrity, and as it is 
practically adopted in several of the Western European na¬ 
tions. “This system,” they say, “introduced and legalized 
optionally, cannot he at once rendered imperative to the ex¬ 
clusion of every other system. A certain delay is necessary 
for the change ; and the different nations are alone capable of 
fixing its duration, Let us observe in the meantime that ex¬ 
perience in several countries has proved that a too long delay 
does not have the effect of sensibly facilitating the accom¬ 
plishment of this task. Thus it is desirable that Govern¬ 
ments take, henceforth, the following measures, viz:_ 

1 To order the teaching of the metric system in public 
schools, and to require that it should form part of the public 
examinations. 

“S. To introduce its use into scientific publications, in 


THE COST OF AETIFICIAL LIGHT. 


The extortions and other sins of the gas companies are al¬ 
ways popular subjects for contemplation and newspaper arti¬ 
cles. These corporations are supposed to be conscienceless 
and inexorable; their voracity is never tempered by the 
slightest mingling of mercy for their miserable and power¬ 
less victims. Yet, seeing that we cannot help ourselves by 
bad temper, it is well occasionally to consider if there be not 
some advantage or comfort to be extracted out of the tyranny. 
We always advise to “ give the devil his due,” and we can 
afford to be as generous to the gas companies. Are we will¬ 
ing to give up the use of gas ? What is the cost of gas com¬ 
pared with other Uluminating materials ? 

Estimates of the relative cost of illuminating materials 
have often been made, and as prices are constantly fluctuat¬ 
ing, they are always in order; the latest estimates of course 
will he most valuable. Prof. Edward Frankland has recently 
delivered a course of lectures before the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, and from his sixth lecture we extract the fol¬ 
lowing table. The prices in the original are given in shil¬ 
lings and pence, and these we have reduced to dollars and 
cents by assuming one penny as equal to three cents 
COMPAEATIYE CosT of the Light of 30 Sperm Candles, each 
burning for 10 hours, at the rate of 130 grains per hour. 

Cannel Gas.$0 09 

Paraffin. 1 38 

Paraffin Oil. 18 

Petroleum. 33 


Sperm 
Tallov 

Sperm Oil.. _ __ . 

Coal Gas. 13J 

This table is based on the commercial rates of London. 
But the American prices are not materially different, and do 
not show any safe escape from the tyranny of the gas com¬ 
panies. 


DANGEES OF THE GAS MADE FEOM THE 'VOLATILE 
CONSTITUENTS OF PETEOLEUM. 

The volatile elements of petroleum called naphtha, gaso¬ 
line, benzine, etc., offer such ready means for the manufac¬ 
ture of illuminating gas that attention has been naturally 
drawn to them as a cheaper material, involving less expense 
for apparatus and less labor for manufacture than the pro¬ 
duction of gas from coal or other substances. The extreme 
inflammability and readiness to explode at not excessive 
temperatures makes naphtha, benzine, or gasoline exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous substances. The lighter portions of pe¬ 
troleum are now largely employed for the generation of il¬ 
luminating gas in isolated situations, where the ordinary 
gasworks are not convenient, and the ease with which the 
gas can he produced from the liquid serves to recommend its 

That this substance is dangerous and cannot Re made safe 
by the means usually employed and the care usually exercised 
is proved by repeated catastrophes. The latest is an explosion 
near Gloucester, Mass., July 39th, by which several persons 
were dreadfully and one at least fatally injured. The facts 
are, that at the date mentioned a fire was discovered in a 
house belonging to a gentleman whose residence was about 
two miles from the town, the fire being in the basement where 
was located an apparatus for generating gas from naphtha. 
An explosion occurred by which a number of firemen were 
dreadfully injured, one dying the next day, some so burned 
that recovery is impossible, and others dreadfully disfigured. 

It would seem that no better direction can be given to the 
scientific and inventive talent of the country than attention 
to^ the properties and treatment of petroleum and its con- 
8tituents, and devices for their safe manipulation and use, 
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